2 oo                  The A bode of Snow.

there, with some difficulty, and crossing the sang-pa,
I found there was no protection whatever from the
sun's rays, which beat into the valley fiercely, and were
reflected, in an overpowering manner, from the white
stones and rocks around, while the noise of the furious
river was quite deafening. Here I had to remain with-
out shelter and without food for nearly three hours,
getting more and more exasperated as time passed on.
After this, I usually kept two coolies within reach of
me, with sufficient supplies to meet any emergency, and
clothing sufficient to enable me to camp out if neces-
sary; but I had now to learn the wisdom of such an
arrangement.

My servants had not got on well with the Change
people, and the latter had left us only a little way before
we reached this river, under pretence of taking a short
cut. I could not feel that the former were properly in
my hands until I got past Dankar, for they might invent
some scheme for forcing me to go down from that place
to the Sutlej valley, through the Babeh Pass. As to
the Change bigdrrls, I could not say what their motive
might be for delay; but it was clear to me, now that I
was alone, that it would be necessary to check this sort
of thing at the outset, and I felt a certain advantage for
doing so being upon Chinese ground. So, when the
parties did come in at last, I made my wrath appear to
be even greater than it was; and seeing that one of-
them was a shikari, and had a matchlock gun and a
hunting-knife with him, I thought there could be nothing
cowardly in making an example of him, so I fell upon
him, and frightened one or two more.

This was what the French call a necessary act, and
it by no means interfered with the friendly terms on
which I usually stood with my coolies ; but I need
scarcely say that such things should not be encouraged,
and that everything depends upon why and how they